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A Word from the Editor 


In the spring the farmer plants gardens and fields. Dur- 
ing the summer days, vegetables and grains grow and ripen. 
The fall of the year is the harvest time when the fruits of 
the season are gathered and stored in cellars and bins and 
barns. The yield of the ground is of no use to the planter until 
he has gathered it. 

While you were in school last year you were doing some- 
thing that could easily be compared to the work of the farmer. 
You were planting new ideas, thoughts, and words in your 
minds. Words and ideas are not truly yours until you know 
how to use them. 

When you return to your schoolrooms this month you 
will find that during the long vacation days the ideas, thoughts, 
and words that you planted in your minds last term were taking 
root in your lives. Like the planter who gathers in his grain, 
you will now reap the benefit of last term’s work. 

The planting season is here for Wee Wisdom readers. Se- 
lect your thought and word seed carefully, and your harvest 
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will be joyous. 
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LADY 


By Blanche Sage Haseltine 9 


Autumn is lulling the summer to sleep, 
Rock-a-by, hush-a-by lady ; 

Under the trees where the shadows are deep, 

Down by the brook where it’s shady. 


Autumn is tucking the garden in bed, 
Softly a lullaby humming. 

Warning each pansy to cover it's head. 

“Rock-a-by; winter is coming.” 
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‘‘Mother, I simply can’t like 
Maisie Pritchard!’’ 

Doris threw her school bag on 
the table so abruptly that one might 
have thought she was throwing it at 
the absent Maisie. 

Mother did not reply: She went 
on quietly mending a pair of stock- 
ings and watching her work care- 
fully. Presently, she asked: 

‘*Has Maisie ever done anything 
to hurt you, Doris?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, but she’s so disagree- 
able! In school she plays only the 
games that she has to play. Even 
in Sunday school she has no friends. 
I heard Miss Trotter say that 
Maisie was a ‘difficult little girl.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s a pity,’’ said Mother; but 
she did not explain what the pity 


+ was, and Doris was left in doubt. 
> However, Doris’ close friend, Lulu 
) Perrott, called her over the tele- 


phone just then to ask if she would 


come for a walk after tea; so Maisie 
) Pritchard was forgotten for the 
time being. 


At least, Doris forgot her. Mother 


) did not forget. She thought about 
) Maisie a long time as she sat after 
} tea, mending and sewing. She knew 


something about Maisie that Doris 
did not know. 
Maisie was an orphan, and had 


CLINE 


been brought up by an aunt who 
was very fond of her. Just the 
same, Maisie was a lonely little girl, 
and Mother felt convinced that 
much of her difficulty grew out of 
shyness. 

Every night Mother came into the 
big nursery with its three little 
white beds, where Doris, Buddie 
Harry, and Baby Vivian slept. 
Buddie Harry and Baby Vivian 
were always fast asleep, they were 
so wee; but Doris was wide-awake. 
She liked this half hour best of all 
the day; for after Mother and she 
had said their evening prayers to- 
gether, they always had a cozy chat. 

But tonight Mother made things 
different. Doris had just begun to 
say, ‘‘Our Father, who art in heav- 
en,’’ when Mother stopped her. 

‘‘Doris,’’ she asked, ‘‘can you tell 
me, whose Father is God ?”’ 

Doris opened her eves very wide. 

‘““Why, every one’s, Mother: 
Daddy’s and yours and Buddie’s 
and—and 

‘*And Maisie Pritchard’s?”’ 

‘*Why—yves.’’ Doris spoke slow- 
ly; she did not quite catch Mother’s 
meaning. 

‘“Then Maisie is your sister, the 
same as Baby Vivian.”’ 

‘‘Mother, I don’t really and truly 
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want Maisie for my own sister.”’ 

‘*And perhaps she doesn’t really 
and truly want you; but I think 
Maisie needs a sister, Doris. The 
other day I saw you help Baby Viv- 
ian to walk in the garden. Couldn’t 
you help your sister Maisie to get 
along a bit easier?”’ 

‘*Mother, how could 1?”’ 

‘*Well, first, just let her know 
that you are her sister. There’s no 
use in saying ‘Our Father’ if we 
don’t mean it. If God is our Fa- 
ther, then we are all brothers and 
sisters. Perhaps Maisie doesn’t 
quite understand. I know that she 
doesn’t remember her daddy and 
her mother because they went away 
when she was a tiny baby, and she 
has no Buddie or baby sister to play 
with and to love.”’ 


“T think Maisie needs a sister, Doris.” 
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‘* But she’s heard all about God in 
Sunday school and in church, 
Mother.”’ 

‘‘T know, but maybe she is the 
kind of girl who needs a very spe- 
cial message sent to her, and per- 
haps God means you to be His mes- 
senger. Suppose you tell Maisie 
tomorrow that because God is your 
Father and hers, you and she must 
be sisters.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe I could,’’ said 
Doris. 

Still, next morning, she kept 
thinking the matter over. She knew 
that it would please Mother, and 
she loved pleasing Mother. She 
looked closely at Maisie and won- 
dered. 

Maisie seemed a dull little girl, 
and always looked sulky. When 
any one spoke to her, she grunted 
by way of answering; and she never 
came up and joined in games or 
spoke to any of the other boys and 
girls. 

At lunch time, Doris 
saw Maisie walk off by 
herself. There was a 
grove of trees at the end 
of the playing field, and 
Maisie sat down under a 
tree to eat her lunch 
alone. 

Doris pulled herself 
together. She felt as she 
thought a soldier must 
before a battle. She 
walked to the end of the 
playing field and sat 
down near Maisie. 

‘*Let’s eat our lunch 
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to her mouth. 


. your sister and we’ll be friends. 


) ing quite cheerful—even changed. 


>) surprise when they saw Maisie 
) and Doris coming in, arm in arm. 
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together,’’ she 
said, smiling. 

Maisie made 
no reply, but 
looked at her a little sus- 
piciously. Doris bit in- 
to a sandwich and waited. 

Suddenly she realized that time was going 
by quickly and that soon the school bell would 
ring. 

‘*Maisie,’’ she blurted out, ‘‘do you understand that 
you and I have one Father, and so we must be sis- 
ters ?”’ 

Maisie almost dropped the cookie she was raising 


‘*T don’t know what you mean,”’ she said. ‘‘My fa- 
ther passed on when I was a baby, and I don’t remem- 
ber him. How can we be sisters?”’ 

‘‘T mean ‘Our Father, who art in heaven,’ ’’ said 
Doris, speaking quickly because she felt shy. ‘‘We’re 
sisters in that way, Maisie, and we should be friends.’’ 

Then something happened that surprised Doris. 
Maisie’s lips quivered, and her eyes filled with tears. 


SW 


‘*T have always wanted a sister,’’ she said brokenly. 
‘*T’m lonesome, but I—I—ean’t make friends.”’ 

After that, it was the easiest \\ 
thing in the world. Doris puther eat our lunch \ 
arms about Maisie. together.” Y 


‘*T will be your sister; I am 


Shall we, Maisie ?’’ 
‘“‘T want to be,’’ said Maisie. 
She was smiling now and look- 


S 


bs 


The other children had a big 


Every one knew that now they New 
were chums. Ne 

Only Mother and Doris 
and Maisie knew that they 
were sisters too. 
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6 tees FIRST day that Glenn Woods 
started to school after he moved to 
Marchville he hoped that the boys would 
give hima nickname. All the other boys 
in the third-grade room had nicknames, 
and Glenn thought them 
jolly. 

He felt like company, the 
first day at recess when the 
boys called him Glenn, as if 
they did not know him very 
well. 

They did not call each 
other Frank or Fred or 
John, on the playgrounds. 
Each boy was called by a 
name that the others had 
made up for him, like Chink 
or Red or Boots. 

The boy that Glenn liked 
best of all—a_ strong, 
friendly boy—was called 
“Cap” because he was cap- 
tain of the third-grade base- 
ball team. Everybody liked 
Cap. Glenn hoped very 
much that Cap would like 
him. 

He told his sister Betty 
about the nicknames after 
school. Betty was in the second grade. 

“Maybe they will give you a nickname 
as soon as they know you better,” she 
suggested, hopefully. 

And that is what they did. 

But it was not at all the sort of nick- 
name that Glenn wanted. In fact, he 
would much rather have had no nick- 
name at all. It almost made him wish 
that he had never come to Marchville to 
live. 

The name the boys gave him was 
“Peachy.” 

“Tt sounds like a girl’s name,” he said 
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Glenn’s Nickname 


By CHARLOTTE E. LEWIS 


Peachy. 
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to Betty as they walked home one day. 

“Why do they call you that?” she 
asked. 

“One of the boys said my cheeks were 
so pink that I looked like peaches and 
cream. Then one of the 
fellows called, ‘Peachy,’ and 
in a little while they were 
all saying it.” 

Glenn and Betty had 
lived in a large city until 
they moved to Marchville. 
Glenn had not played out of 
doors the sunshine 
enough to be sunburned, as 
were his new friends. 

“There are two little 
freckles coming on your 
nose,” said Betty, encour- 
agingly. “Maybe there 
will be more after a while, 
and the boys will change 
your name to ‘Freckles.’ ” 

But though the fresh 
country air soon put a 
healthy brown color into 
Glenn’s face, the boys did 
not change the nickname 
they had given him. All of 
them —even Cap — called 
him “Peachy.” 

Glenn hated to be called “Peachy” by 
Cap worse than by any one else. But 
he realized that Cap did not know that. 
Glenn liked Cap better than ever. Cap 
always was the one who thought of jolly 
games, who planned trips into the woods, 
and who led the way when the boys ex- 
plored the cool, damp cave in the hill- 
side south of town. 

The boys taught Glenn their country 
games, and invited him to join them on 
their hikes. He knew that they were 
all his good friends, so he tried not to 
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care very much about the name they 
had given him. 

One day the third-grade boys were 
practicing baseball after school. Glenn, 
who was just learning the game, was 
standing by the fence, waiting for his 
chance to play. 

Before starting the game, Cap had 
taken his watch out of his pocket and 
put it on a fence post. He was the only 
boy in school who owned a real watch 
that would run, and he was very proud 
of it. 

“It will be safer here than in my 
pocket,” he had said. 

Glenn admired Cap’s watch very 
much. He looked at it on the post. He 
wished that he could hold it in his hand 
a little while. Cap would not care, he 
knew. He reached up to get it. 

“Better not touch that, Peachy,” 
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warned Chink White. “You might drop 

And just as Chink spoke, that is what 
Glenn did. The watch struck a stone; 


the crystal was smashed, and the hands 
were bent. 


“Oh, what shall Ido? What will Cap 
say?” cried Glenn. 

“Leave it right there,” suggested 
Chink. “Cap will think it fell off. I 
won’t tell on you.” 

“Oh, thank you, Chink,” said Glenn, 
and left the watch on the ground. But 
his heart was heavy, and he could think 
of nothing but what he had done. 

After practice was over, the team 
started to leave the yard. 

“O boys, look!” called Cap. “My 
watch fell off the post, and is broken!” 

The boys crowded around. 

“T wish I had never left it there,’’ Cap 
said, regretfully. “I 
should have given it to 
you to hold, Peachy.” 

Glenn swallowed 
hard. He believed 
that Cap would never 
like him again if he 
knew what really had 
happened. But he 
could keep still no 
longer. 

“Cap,” he said, lift- 
ing his unhappy eyes 
to his friend’s face, 
“your watch didn’t fall 
off the post. I was 
looking at it, and I 
dropped it.” 

Cap looked at him 
for a moment without 
speaking. Glenn won- 
dered if his friend 
would ever speak to 
him again. But, even 
so, the heavy feeling 

(Turn to page 32) 
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Little road, brown road, 

Whither do you wander? 
Uphill and downhill, 
"Way over yonder. 


RK, Busy road, brown road, 
ANCL Why are you going? 


BURY x Oh, because children go, 

x4) 


Little road, dusty road, 
What's your destination? 
Schoolhouse, in school days, 


Country, in vacation. 


Little road, happy road, 
May I follow after? 
Come, child, I'll show you 


Te'ROAD to HapPINESS 


FOSTER 


The way to joy and laughter. 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Anne, who has been spending the sum- 
mer with her grandmother, overhears a 
neighbor say that she, Anne, must have a 
lucky talisman to protect her, because she 
has had so many adventures and has always 
escaped unharmed. Grandmother said that 
Anne’s only talisman is the one that all peo- 
ple carry with them at all fimes. Before 
the story ends Anne will learn what her 
talisman is. Just now she thinks it must 
be the tiny miniature of her mother, who 
is no longer with them. 

Anne’s father, an engineer, comes for 
her; they and Prossy are now on their way 
to the Southwest, where Mr. Donaldson is 
to oversee the construction of a big dam. 
They are spending the night at a hotel on 
the edge of the desert. 


Chapter III 


6¢ AKE UP, Anne! Harrison is 
here, and we want to be start- 
ing.” 

Anne opened her eyes to see Father 
bending over her, and as soon as she was 
wide enough awake to understand what 
he was saying, she hopped out of bed in 
a hurry. 

A sun-browned young man in khaki 
joined them at breakfast. He and Fa- 
ther were soon deep in talk of supplies 
and workmen and measurements; but 
Harrison broke off once to smile at Anne 
and say, “The youngsters out at camp 
are all waiting for you.” 

A second man was waiting outside, 
with a truck for the baggage, and the 
family got into the car that Harrison 
had brought. They were off before the 
sun was fairly up, and while the air 


was still so cool that sweaters and wraps 
were needed. It did not look as if there 
were any road when Harrison struck 
out from the town, but there was a trace 
of wheel tracks and the driving was 
good all the way because there was an 
underlying rock bed and the wheels did 
not become clogged in the sand. 

Anne never forgot her first ride across 
the desert country. Far away to the 
right, snow-capped mountains touched 
the sky, and the rising sun gilded their 
tops with gold. Sometimes the car passed 
through groves of the small, tough trees 
and bushes of that region. Again to 
right or left, masses of rocks reared 
their bulk above the level of the desert. 
The rocks seemed to be of many dif- 
ferent colors, as if some careless Titan 
had dropped handfuls of gigantic jewels 
all over the place. And always the air 
was so crystal clear that distant things 
appeared to be close at hand. 

When the sun was getting high and 
hot, Harrison waved a hand toward the 
right and said, “Yonder’s where we 
live.” 

Anne looked eagerly, and saw, first, 
a welcome mass of green. Her heart 
gave a little throb of joy. When she was 
first told that she was to live in the 
desert, she had thought of areas of hot 
sand, stretching away from her in all 
directions. But here were trees, doubly 
precious in this hot country. Father 
noticed the trees too. 

“Seems an attractive spot,” he com- 
mented. 

“Yes, it’s on a table-land above the 
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river, and there is a big spring in 
the rocks above us that gives 
plenty of water for the whole 
camp. If we could have a site 
made to order, we couldn’t have a 
better one than this.” 


The automobile changed its 
course, and eager Anne saw the 
trees appearing closer. Presently 
the car stopped, and they all 
walked down a winding path. The 
camp really was upon a huge 
table. A long, wide plateau (pro- 
nounced “pla-td’’”), some fifty 
feet above the river bed, made the 
site. There were several acres in 
the plateau, and trees grew quite 
thickly upon it. There was one 
street, and a row of new, clean 
pine houses stood, with their backs 


to the wall and their front porches 
looking out over the river valley. 

“Tl’ve always lived in _ nice 
places,” thought Anne, “but this is the 
very nicest of all.” 

The people that were at home were 
coming out to welcome the new arrivals. 
The men were at work, so that only 
the women and children were there. 

“Welcome home!” cried Mrs. Craw- 
ford, running to meet them. “I’m your 
next-door neighbor, and you are to take 
dinner with us tonight.” 

She was a pretty little lady, with a 
charming smile, and she was dressed in 
a khaki suit much like those that the 
men wore. 

“T’ll get right down to the job,” said 
Father, shaking hands with her. “If 
you will show Mrs. Bates our house, 
she will get things settled; and please 
take care of Anne until I return.” 

“T’ll do that,” Mrs. Crawford said, 
putting an arm around Anne. “You 
know, honey, we have mostly boys and 
babies in camp. A little girl looks good 
to me. Come and see my two boys. I 
have to keep them in a pen, so that they 


They were off before the sun was fairly up. 


will not tumble down the steep bank.” 

She showed Prossy the house that 
was to be the Donaldsons’ new home, 
and under Prossy’s able direction a man 
began carrying in boxes and trunks. 
Anne followed Mrs. Crawford to her 
house, and there she saw the Crawford 
twins, adorable little boys of three, who 
were shut up in a latticed wooden pen. 
They were as brown as Indians, for 
they wore nothing but the briefest of 
sun suits. 

“Come on, youngsters,” called Mrs. 
Crawford to some other children near 
by. ‘Come and meet the new playmate.” 

Then the boys and girls who had been 
looking on from a distance approached 
to meet Anne. 

There was Paul Andrews, oldest of the 
group, and their leader. Anne looked 


at him with interest, and wondered 
whether he would be the older friend to 
whom Father might intrust her on ex- 
ploring trips. 
decided not. 


At a second glance, she 
She could not have told 
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why. It was just a feeling that Paul 
would not be a good explorer. 

The next two children were Victor 
and Constance Grant. Victor was about 
Anne’s age, and Connie was two years 
younger. The two Barton girls were 
nine and ten, and all the other children 
were still younger. 

“We are glad that you have come,” 
said Connie warmly. 

“When we heard that Mr. Donaldson 
was bringing his family we hoped that 
there was a boy,” said Paul. “Are you 
all the family?” 

“Prossy and I are all, except grand- 
mother and cousins.” 

“Who is Prossy?” 

“She takes care of us. We couldn’t 
get along without her.” 

“Oh, your servant.” 

Anne did not like the way Paul said 
“servant”; but she reflected that Prossy 
never minded the word, and that Father 
said that one who served well was doing 


Manuel lifted her upon the pony’s back. 
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the highest work in the world. So she 
answered, “She’s our housekeeper and 
our dear friend.” 

“I suppose, being a girl, you won’t 
like ‘roughing it,’” said Paul. 

“But I do,” insisted Anne. 

“I mean, you'll be afraid of snakes 
and wildcats, and of going up in high 
places.” 

Anne looked him squarely in the eye 
and said, “I’m not afraid of anything.” 

“Oh, hurrah!” cried Connie. “I’m 
glad you’re not afraid of things. I am, 
a little, but I’m trying to get over it. 
We’re glad a girl came. Paul wanted 
another boy in the crowd, but I tell him 
that there will probably be another boy 
in school.” 

“Oh, yes, maybe, but he won’t belong 
to our crowd.” 

“Father says that there might be some 
Indians,” said Anne. 

“But we couldn’t associate with In- 
dians,” protested Paul. 
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“T shall,” said Anne. “I just hope 
there will be an Indian girl of my age.” 

“Do you want to come and see our 
playhouse?” asked Alice Barton. 

“Yes,” said Anne. 

“Oh, let’s take her up and show her 
the country,” said Paul. 

Anne made a mental note that Paul 
should have let Alice show her play- 
house first, but she followed the others 
as they trooped up the winding path and 
came out on the flatland. They could 
look down now on the roofs of the 
houses, and out over miles of plain, 
dotted with small trees here and there. 

“Yonder, you can see the beginning of 
the new dam,” said Paul, pointing down- 
stream to a place where many men were 
moving about some machinery which 
showed up in detail in the clear air. 
“Over there is another river bed, but 
it’s all dry now. It’s great fun explor- 
ing it. It goes through a cave; only it 
was so dark that I didn’t go in when I 
rode over there. The next time I’ll take 
an electric torch. One of the men says 
that there’s a hole in the wall of the 
cave, and that you can hear the under- 
ground river rushing along. He says 
that the Indians believe there are spirits 
in there. Maybe we can find some 
turquoise. It’s worth money.” 

“There’s something else that’s worth 
more money than turquoise,” observed 
Vic Grant. “My father says that if we 
can find any very old Indian pottery 
or carvings or other treasures, a museum 
will pay us a great deal for them. Con- 
nie and I are going to look for the ruins 
of a forgotten Indian village.” 

“IT think real turquoise would be 
worth more than ruins,” said Paul posi- 
tively. “Why, sometimes it comes in 


pieces big enough to carve cups from it. 
That’s what I’m going to look for.” 
“What is that?” asked Anne, point- 
ing. 
“That,” said Paul, “is a mesa. ‘Mesa’ 
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is Spanish for ‘table’ and is pronounced 
ma’sé. It’s a rock table, and the In- 
dians live up on top of it. They learned 
to do that hundreds of years ago when 
there was warfare over most of this 
land. A village was safe from enemies 
when it was built on top of a rock. The 
Indians aren’t afraid of enemies any 
more, but they still live on top of the 
mesa. They have their gardens and 
orchards and pasture for their animals 
below, but the men who work on the 
plain go up on the mesa every night.” 

Anne stared, thrilled by the romance 
of living on top of a gigantic stone table. 
And “table” was just what it seemed. 
The mesa was perhaps three miles away, 
and rose straight up from the plain, a 
large oblong rock, acres in extent, and 
some three hundred feet from base to 
summit. 

“Have you been up there?” asked 
Anne in awe. 

“No,” answered Paul. “The Indians 
won’t let any white people into their 
houses. If you go up the causeway, the 
Indians come out of the pueblos and 
scowl at you; and my father says we 
are not to go up.” 

“Of course, I shouldn’t go unless I 
were invited,” said Anne. “But oh, I 
do hope they will invite me some day.” 

“They won’t. They don’t like us. Yet 
when our dam is done, my father says 
that it will make some of these Indians 
rich. They own a great deal of land 
around here and have farms and or- 
chards, but sometimes they lose their 
crops because it is so dry. When the 
dam is done they will always have water. 
You’d think they would be thankful.” 

“But,” said Anne, “we ought to be 
thankful to them too, for all this land 
used to be theirs, and now they let us 
have part of it for fruit farms and 
ranches.” 

“Over in that direction,” said Vic, “‘is 


(Please turn to page 40) 
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_Bthby ANB THE 


By Virginia Glaire Norton.o&% 


ay 


ten years old, red-haired and 

freckle-faced, bent over a jar in 
which a bee was held prisoner. Billy had 
found the bee gathering honey from the 
flowers, and had placed it there. He 
liked to watch the small body with its 
gauzy wings trying to climb up the glass 
sides. When it flew up to the lid and 
fell back again, he laughed. Then he 
heard a voice which seemed to come 
from the jar. 

“Please, Billy, do not keep me here. 
Should you like to see the way bees live? 
If I may go back to the hive, I will take 
you with me.” 

“But I am too large,” 
in surprise. 

“Open the jar, and you shall see.” 

Billy lifted the lid, and the bee flew 
out upon the table. Then Billy began to 
grow smaller and smaller until he was 
no larger than the bee. 

“What big eyes you have on 
each side of your head! and 
three smaller ones at the top,” 
Billy said as he looked at the 
bee. 

“The large ones 
are made of thou- 
sands of tiny eyes 
so that I may see 
in all directions at 
once,” answered 
the bee. “I am a 
worker bee. The 
queen bee does not 
have so many tiny 
eyes as I. The 
drones have more.” 

“What are those 


exclaimed Billy 


Billy had found the bee gathering honey. 
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long sticklike things for?” Billy asked. 

“Those are my antenne (pronounced 
an-tén’é). I smell and hear and feel 
with them.” 

“You have such a queer mouth!” 

“My mouth is made to gather nectar 
from the flowers for honey. It is also 
useful in building the cells in which to 
store the honey.” 

“Why do you have so many legs?” 

“Each of my three pairs of legs has 
something to do besides walk. Do you 
see the antennze comb on my forelegs? 
My middle legs help to loosen the pollen 
that I gather from the flowers. My 
third pair has wax pincers, a pollen 
comb, and a pollen basket.” 

The bee lifted herself on her pretty 
wings and started toward the hive. 

“Come,” she said to Billy, and he 
found that he too could sail through the 
air. 

“How can you 
always find your 
own home?” he 
asked as_ they 
landed on_ the 
threshold of a hive. 
Every hive looked 
the same to him. 

“The first time I 
make a flight I 
learn its location. 
Then I never for- 
get it.” 

Billy found it in- 
teresting to stand 
at the door of the 
hive and watch the 
bees go in and out. 
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The smaller bees, who looked like his 
friend, were always in a hurry. 

“They are the worker bees, who 
gather and make honey,” the bee ex- 
plained. “I will show you other things 
that they do inside the hive. Most work- 
er bees live only a few months because 
they work so hard.” 

“What are they?” Billy pointed to 
three very large bees that were lying in 
the sunshine. They were much larger 
than the workers, 
and very broad 


across their backs. 
The three were sing- 
ing a happy droning 
song. 

“Those fat, lazy bees are the drones. 
They never do any work, and love to 
sleep all day curled up in a flower. They 
do not have pollen baskets as we have, 
and their tongues are so short that they 
can eat only the food that we workers 
store. Only one of them is ever chosen 
to be the king father. When winter 
draws near and our honey supply is low, 
we kill the other drones.” The bee turned 
to the door. 

“Stay near me as we go into the hive, 
so that I can protect you from the other 
bees,” she said to Billy. “The workers 
are on guard against our enemies. Only 
the workers ever sting man. The drones 
do not have stings, and the queen will 
not use hers except to kill other queens 
and princesses.” 
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The bee saluted the guard with a wave 
of her antenne, and they were admitted 
to the hive. 

When Billy could see again in the dim 
light, he gasped in surprise. Thousands 
of bees hung about the sides of the hive, 
like clusters of raisins, or moved slowly 
from place to place. Then he looked 
upward. Great tentlike, waxen walls, 
filled with holes, hung upside down from 
the roof. 

“What are they?” he cried. ‘Why do 
they have holes?” 

The bee smiled. “Those are the 
combs, Billy. In some of the holes are 
stored honey and bee bread. Others 
are the cells from which the bees are 
hatched. Come, and I will show you.” 

Billy followed the 
bee carefully over 
the outside of the 


combs. 

“Every hole has 
six sides!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“We have puzzled human beings about 
that for many, many years,” the bee 
laughed. 

“What is in here?” Billy pointed to 
the covered cells. 

“Sweetest honey from the April flow- 
ers. The brightly colored ones are filled 
with bee bread, made from pollen. Do 
you see those workers fanning their 
wings over the half-filled cells? They 
are ripening the May honey.” 

When Billy and his friend arrived at 
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the combs in the center of the hive— 
the warmest part—the bee pointed to 
the queer caps over the cells. 

“There are baby bees under those 
caps. The nurses, who are the youngest 
workers, feed the larve and the white 
nymphs until they are full-grown bees, 
ready to come out into the hive. The 
large cells are for drones. These small- 
er ones have baby workers in them. And 
here,” the bee lowered her voice as she 
pointed to a very large cell, “a baby 
princess is sleeping.” 

Billy had become tired of looking at 
the cells and had begun to watch the 
bees that were storing honey and feed- 
ing the babies. He noticed that every 
bee had her head turned in the same di- 
rection. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Their heads are turned toward our 
queen. Should you like to see her?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

The bee called to a young worker who 
was sweeping dust from the comb. “Will 
you ask the queen if we may bring a 
visitor to her?” 

The young work- 
er returned 
with the queen’s 


message. “You may 
bring Billy to comb 
number ten.” 

On their way to visit the queen, Billy 
said, “I should think so many bees would 
often run and bump into one another.” 

“Oh, no,” the bee answered. “We all 
obey the traffic rules. That is why there 
is so little confusion in the hive.” 
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A guard stopped them at comb num- 
ber ten. 

“We have permission to see the 
queen,” said Billy’s friend. 

“This way.” The guard led them 
through the queen’s escort. 

Billy saw that the queen was much 
larger than the workers, and that her 
body was longer and more slender than 
the bodies of the drones. Her eyes were 
not so large, and she did not have any 
of the tools on her legs that the worker 
bee had shown Billy. 

“So this is a little man,” said the 
queen, as she made herself more com- 
fortable. ‘What do you think of our 
hive?” 

“It is very wonderful,” Billy answered. 

“IT am the mother of the bees,’’ the 
queen explained to him, “though I never 
trouble about the little ones. That is 
the duty of the nurses. I do not 
even feed myself.”” She nodded toward 
her escort. “These are my ladies-in- 
waiting, who care for me. I never rest, 
night or day, during the laying season.” 
The queen looked about her at the busy 
bees. 

“When I have filled all these cells with 
eggs and the honey vats are full, I must 
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leave this hive. Thou- 
sands of the bees will 
go with me out into 
the world. Each 
one will carry a 
six-day supply of 
honey, and 
enough propolis, 
or bee glue, to 
help build the new 
home. We have 
sent out scouts to 
find a hive for us. 
We shall leave all 
this work that we have 
done to the bees that 
are now sleeping in 
their cells. Only a 
few of the workers 
will stay to care for them. They will 
choose a new queen from among the 
sleeping princesses. This must happen 
to me every year during my life of four 
or five years.” Then she straightened 
her long, slim body and turned toward 
the worker bee. “Have you shown Billy 
how the combs are made? They are 
building new cells for me in the west 
end. Good-by, Billy.” 

“Good-by,” Billy replied, and followed 
his friend. 

As Billy watched the pile of young 
bees at the west end, he saw one dart 
out with several white scales on her un- 
derbody. She hurried over the backs of 
the others to the top. Here she clipped 
off a scale. She kneaded it, flattened 
it, and planed it, then fastened it to the 
highest part of the dome. When she 
had added her other cakes of wax, she 
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A block of wax soon hung from 
the roof. 
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flew back into the pile 
of bees. Her example 
was then followed by 
others, and a 
block of wax soon 
hung from the 
roof. 

“That one is a 
sculptor.” The bee 
pointed toa 
worker that came 
and scooped out a 
hole in the block. 
“That is the way 
in which combs are 
built. Now, it is time 
for you to go.” 

As Billy neared the 
threshold again he 
asked, “How do the bees live in the win- 
ter?” 

“This honey is stored for winter use.” 
The bee waved her antenne toward the 
combs. “Then, when the flowers are 
gone, we gather on the combs and eat the 
honey. We keep the hive as warm as 
a spring day by the beating of our 
wings.” 

Billy sighed as he jumped down to the 
ground. 

“T’d like to stay longer with you,” he 
said. Then, as he began to grow larger 
and larger: “Thank you for showing me 
the hive. I will never harm another 
bee!” 

“Billy,” called Mother, “come, see the 
big comb of honey the bees sent you.” 

“Oh, boy!” cried Billy. “A slice of 
bread and butter and honey will taste 
good.” 
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Last month we told you how to start 
your stamp collection. If you have 
started collecting, there are many things 
you will want to know about it. 

If you want to make a collection that 
will be a permanent pleasure to you, do 
not collect simply to see how many 
stamps you can get, regardless of their 
condition. The best way to collect stamps 
is not to see how many spaces in your 
album you can fill, but how neatly and 
how well the filling can be done. There 
are many ways of improving the condi- 
tion of stamps, but a much simpler plan 
is to collect only stamps that are in good 
condition in the first place. 

Often there are things wrong with the 
used stamps in your collection. They 
may have torn or thin places in them. 
Stamps like these are worth much less 
than those that are not damaged in any 
way. When you have duplicates (two 
stamps exactly alike) you should always 
save the best one for your album. You 
can make your collection much more 
attractive if you try to get clean stamps 
and those that are cancelled only lightly. 

Even though your stamps are not 
damaged when you first get them, there 
is a possibility of spoiling them before 
you put them into your book if you are 
not careful. When you get stamps that 
are still on the original envelope, do not 
try to tear them off. Instead, put both 
the stamp and the envelope into luke- 
warm water, and let them soak until 
they come apart. Then put the stamp, 
face down, on a towel or a piece of blot- 
ting paper to dry. 

Never paste a stamp into your book. 
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These can 


Always use a stamp hinge. 
be procured at your stamp dealer’s or at 
any stationer’s. Place two or four hinges 
on a stamp, then moisten the hinges 
and place the whole thing on the de- 


sired page. If you put a stamp into 
your book and then find that it is in 
the wrong place, wait until the hinges 
are dry before you try to remove it 
from the page. The hinges need not 
be removed, as another stamp can be 
placed in them. Trying to remove the 
hinges may ruin the page. 

Young collectors often hear the “cat- 
alogue” mentioned, and wonder what it 
is. The “Standard Catalogue,” used by 
American collectors, is published by the 
Scott Stamp and Coin Company and can 
be purchased from your local stamp 
dealer or direct from the publishers, 1 
W. 47th, New York, N. Y. This cata- 
logue is a list, by countries, of all the 
postage stamps that have ever been 
printed. A description of each stamp 
is given, with its average value both 
when unused (uncanceled) and used 
(canceled). 

Whenever you trade stamps with an- 
other collector, you should use the cata- 
logue to be sure that you are making 
an equal trade. In the same way, when 
you buy stamps from a dealer, be sure 
to look up the price in the catalogue, so 
you will know that you are being 
charged a fair price. 

Learning to use the catalogue may be 
hard at first, but after you learn how, 
it will be easy. Perhaps you can get 
some older collector to show you how. 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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The Moon 


By PATRICIA ECCLESTON (10 years) 
Hollywood, Calif. 


The moon is up, 
The stars are bright, 
The world is sleeping 
All through the night. 
The dream ship is sailing 
O’er the silver sea, 
Bringing pleasant dreams 
To all the world and me. 


ey 


My Black-and-White Pig 


By Fisk FLYNN (11 years) 
Essex, Iowa 


Once I had a little pig; 

He was pretty, black and white. 
Every day he goes to play, 

And I shut him up at night. 


I made a little pig pen 
And painted it black and green, 
And every night I go outside 
To feed my pig rich cream. 


I missed my little pig one day, 
And hunted high and low. 

Finally, I found him in the garden 
Where Mother’s onions grow. 


I hooted and I halloo’d, 
But he refused to go, 

Till he’d eaten Mother’s corn. 
He almost ate her hoe. 


The First Day of School 


By ARNOLD Ross (10 years) 
Fortuna, Calif. 


Back to school again we go; 

Some walk fast and some walk slow; 
Glad to meet our teachers dear, 
And our classmates full of cheer. 


Now we form into a line, 

All of us are feeling fine. 
In we go and take our places, 
Watching all the smiling faces. 


Ready to begin our work, 

Not one who wants to shirk; 
Thus begins the school’s first day 
After days and weeks of play. 


The Squirrels and 
Their Habits 


By MyRA HAYES (12 years) 
Beverly, Mass. 


Have you ever watched a gray squirrel 
play? If you have not, you certainly 
have missed something. He is as lively 
a player as any one could wish to see. 
He has many games that we do not 
know, but the one he likes best is to 
jump from branch to branch and from 
tree to tree, seldom stopping to take a 
breath or even to rest. 

The squirrel is as hard a worker as 
he is a player. During the summer he 
works to make ready his home for win- 
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ter. All through the fall months he is 
storing away many nuts and seeds for 
his winter’s supply of food. 

The gray squirrel keeps himself very 
neat and clean. His fur is soft. He is 
very proud of his plumy tail, and it 
curls over his back in a cute manner. 
His eyes are sparkling and full of mis- 
chief, but lively as he is, he is not so 
lively as his cousin, the red squirrel. 

If you could understand the chatter- 
ing of the red squirrel, you would be 
much surprised. His vocabulary never 
seems to run out. He chatters from 
morning until night, scolding everybody 
near him. His fur is beautiful, but he 
does not keep it so sleek as the gray 
squirrel keeps his. 

The red squirrel has very sharp eyes 
and watches where the gray squirrel 
hides his nuts. After the gray squirrel 
has gone to sleep, the red squirrel hunts 
up and borrows the gray squirrel’s nuts. 
He carries as many nuts as his cheeks 
can hold to his own boarding place. 
When the gray squirrel wakes up, he is 
very hungry indeed, but he makes no ef- 
fort to find where his nuts have disap- 
peared, for he is still too sleepy. 

All squirrels are mischievous. 
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The Reindeer Herder’s 
Journey 


By EVELYN BAKER 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


We travel our way 

Through fields of snow, 
For days and days 

Through storms that blow. 


To the fields of moss 
Where the reindeer graze, 
We travel our way 
For days and days. 


At last we see the plain 
Where we pitch our tents 
On the rolling field 
In the valley dents. 


It doesn’t take long 
To pitch tents of hide, 

And soon we are cozy 
And warm inside. 


The reindeer 
Do not stray, 

They know where they belong 
And there they stay. 


Editor’s Note: Beginning with the November issue, the Young Authors’ De- 
partment will be changed to the Wee Wisdom Writers’ Guild. Each month a 
subject will be given. Write a poem, a story, or an essay telling what you 
know or think about the subject. Use your own title. All material submitted 
must be original. Keep your work short, and give your full name, age, and 
address. Material not used will not be returned. 

The best material received each month will be published, and the authors 
will receive membership cards from our Wee Wisdom Writers’ Guild. To the 
authors of the best three contributions each month will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to Wee Wisdom magazine. 

Contributions for November, on Thanksgiving, must reach us by September 
1. Contributions for December, on Christmas, should reach us not later than 
October 1. The subject for January, 1933, is New Year’s Resolutions. January 
contributions should be in by November 1. You may write a contribution for 
us every month until you win one of the awards. Write your contribution and 
mail it now, in care of Wee Wisdom Writers’ Guild. 
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A Chair That Is a Workbox 


From a chest in Grandmother’s attic 


ILE Judith Ann 

was visiting 
Grandmother’s home, she heard her 
mother say, “I want to go up in the attic 
and get some quilt patterns.” 

“You won’t find many that you will 
want,” Grandmother replied. “They 
were made so many years ago.” 

“That’s why I want them,” Mother 
laughed. “Don’t you know that some of 
the oldest patterns are being copied and 
made into lovely new things? It’s very 
smart.” 

Judith Ann was all attention. She al- 
ways enjoyed looking inside the trunks 
and chests in Grandmother’s attic. So, 
while Mother selected the patterns that 
she wanted, Judith Ann was permitted 
to explore the chest that held Grand- 
mother’s playthings and the needlework 


By BULA HAHN 


she had made when a 
small girl. Mother took 
a bundle of quilt patterns home with her, 
and Judith Ann took home a cunning 
little chair-workbox. It gave her so 
much pleasure that she wants to pass 
the pattern on to you. 

From Mother’s scrap bag select two 
contrasting colors in some firm material. 
Judith Ann found pieces of flowered 
cloth that had been left from a window- 
seat cover, and scraps of the plain ma- 
terial that had made its border. The 
chair can be covered with very small 
pieces. 

Trace around figures 1, 2, and 3 for 
your patterns. Notice that only half the 
patterns for figures 1 and 3 are given. 
Fold your paper in the center as shown 
on the drawings. When your paper is 
opened out, you will have the complete 
pattern. 

For the lid, or seat of the chair, you 
will need a pattern 25 inches square, and 
for the bottom piece you will need a pat- 
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tern 334, inches square. Mark each cor- 
ner on the lid pattern “C” and each cor- 
ner on the pattern for the bottom, “D.” 

Now lay your patterns on a 
piece of cardboard and cut one 
cardboard piece like the lid pat- 
tern, one cardboard piece like 
the bottom pattern, and one card- 
board piece like figure 1, which 
is the chair back. Cut two 
cardboard pieces like figure 
2, and four cardboard pieces 
like figure 3. You should 
have nine pieces when you 
have finished. 


Now you are ready to cut 
the cloth covering for the 
chair. When cutting the 
cloth, allow about 144 inch 
around all the patterns for 
seams. The cloth for the 
chair lid and back should be 1% inch 
larger all the way around to allow for 
padding. Cut nine pieces of cloth for 
the outside covering of the chair and 
nine pieces for the lining. 

Sewing the covering onto the card- 
board is simple. Put a piece of cotton 
padding on the cardboard piece for the 
chair back (figure 1). Lay the outside 
cloth for the back over it, and fold the 
14 inch seam allowance over the edge. 
Fasten the material on the wrong side 
by sewing across from one side of the 
material to the other, as though you 
were starting to darn a hole. Then turn 
down the edges of the material for the 
lining of the chair back, and pin it at 
the corners to the cloth-covered card- 
board, having all raw edges inside. Whip 
the edges together with tiny stitches. 

Put a cotton pad on the cardboard 
for the lid, and cover it as you did the 
chair back. The other pieces are cov- 
ered in the same manner except that 
they are not padded. 

When all nine pieces of cardboard are 
covered, you are ready to put them to- 


FINISHED CHAIR 
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gether. First select the 334 inch square 
for the bottom of the chair and the four 
pieces like number 3. Place the side 
marked “D” of a figure 3 
piece to one side of the bot- 
tom piece, and pin. Whip 
the edges together. Repeat 
this until a figure 3 piece is 
sewed to each side of the 
bottom piece. Now raise 
the four side pieces until 
their sides (D-C) touch. 
You now have a box larger 
at the bottom than it is at 
the top. Whip the sides of 
the box together. 


Place the padded lid, with 
the cushion side up, on top 
of the box. Whip one side 
of this lid to the top edge 
of one of the figure 3 pieces. 
This forms a hinge for the lid. Sew a 
loop on the front side of the lid to 
open it with. 

Next, sew one arm piece (figure 2) 
to each side of the chair back (figure 1). 
Match the two corners, “A,” and the two 
“B”’’s. Then sew the bottom edge, or 
narrower part, of the chair back to the 
same edge of the chair that the lid is 
sewed to. Sew the lower edges of the 
arm pieces to the top edges of two figure 
3 pieces, being careful not to catch the 
lid with your stitches. Now if you have 
done everything exactly right, your 
chair workbox is completed and ready 
for your spools, buttons, and thimbles. 
The padded back and lid are for your 
pins. 

When Judith Ann finished her own 
chair-workbox, she thought what a nice 
little gift it would make for some one’s 
birthday, so she made two more. The 
second and third chairs were much eas- 
ier to make, because she knew just how 
to go about them and her patterns were 
already made. She made one for 


Mother’s dresser, too. 
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Bobby stood quite 
aghast. 


Nicky was ag 
missing. Bobby 
could the 
place where the / 7 
rabbit had 


escaped under the 
wire that inclosed the run. The other 
rabbit, Micky, nibbling a lettuce leaf, 
seemed quite unconcerned. “Just as if 
he knew,” Bobby thought, “that Nicky 
would come back. Of course I’ll get 
Nicky back because she has that notch 
in one of her ears. I’d know that nicked 
ear among a hundred rabbits, and ev- 
erybody around here knows it too.” 

Naturally, Bobby began to hunt for 
Nicky. He looked here and there, and 
then peered over the fence into the next 
yard, where Jack’s home stood. Bobby’s 
attention was at once attracted to the 
old box that always stood near Jack’s 
kitchen door. This box now had some 
fresh slats nailed across its open side. 
The next minute Bobby saw, protruding 
through the slats, a white rabbit’s ear, 
distinctly notched. That Jack had 
penned up Nicky was very evident, 
though he knew perfectly well to whom 
Nicky belonged. 

Bobby stood aghast at what Jack had 
done. His first inclination was to run 
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right over and tell his 
friend what he thought 
of him. Then he remem- 
bered that Jack must be 
down at the river. There 
was to be a swimming 
race in the river, and 
afterward a meeting at 
which an award would be 
made to the winner. 

Among the boys of his 
age, Jack was the best 
swimmer in the neighbor- 
hood, and Bobby knew that 
his friend hoped to win the 
race. Jack was nearly al- 
ways successful in what he 
undertook. He went right 
after things, worked hard, 
and got what he wanted. 
Bobby remembered that 
Jack had wanted a rabbit 
very much, and that he 
had saved the old box for a pen. 

Little flames of indignation burned 
in Bobby’s cheeks as he ran down to 
the river. “I’ll tell them what Jack 
has done, and then he won’t be allowed 
to swim in the race!” 

“Hello, Bobby,” called Mr. Drumm 
from the river bank. “You’re just in 
time to see The Junior Club’s race. I 
am certainly proud of my boys; they 
have fine, clean records. Jack is in good 
condition, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent his winning the race.” 

Bobby started to say that he knew 
something that would stop Jack, but 
somehow he could not bring out the 
words. Mr. Drumm hurried away, and 
Bobby drew nearer to the edge of the 
bank. There, on a coal dredger, he saw 
some books. A library card with Jack’s 
name on it was sticking out of the top 
one. Jack was evidently planning to 
return the books to the library after 
the race, and had forgotten to take them 
to his locker before he dressed for the 
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swimming race. There was still time 
to rush after Mr. Drumm and tell him 
about Nicky. 

Suddenly Bobby heard a command, 
then a cheer; and the boys 
were in the water. The 
race was on! Jack was a 
little behind the leaders. 
In a few moments he was 
even with them. Now, 
there was only one other 
swimmer in line with him, 
and Jack was gaining on 
him steadily, well on his 
way to victory. It was 
then that Bobby noticed 
the coal dredger moving 
slowly away from shore— 
moving away with Jack’s 


He realized he must 
have help. 
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from him. The 
coal dredger was 
too far away to 


library books! ree, | reach, and rap- 
The thought of Jack’s idly was moving 
coming in and of his not upstream. 


being able to find his books made Bobby 
smile. Would serve him right. The 
dredgers rarely came back until the sec- 
ond day, and likely the books were due 
that day. Slowly the dredger swung 
around. It would be easy to reach out 
and snatch the books; but Bobby, frown- 
ing now, dug his heel into the bank. If 
he had not seen that telltale notch in the 
white rabbit’s ear, he might have be- 
lieved that Jack had a rabbit of his own; 
but there was no mistaking Nicky’s ear. 


Out in the river Jack was well in the 
lead, while, close to shore, the dredger 
was moving off with his books. A sec- 
ond more, and the books would be out of 
reach. With one swift stretching of his 
body and arm, Bobby grabbed the books 
and flung them, high and dry, on the 
bank. The next instant he had lost his 
balance and was in the water. 

Bobby was not frightened; for he 
knew how to swim a little, and he was 
close to shore. He paddled bravely to- 
ward the bank, but in some curious man- 
ner the bank seemed to be edging away 


Try as he would, Bobby could not keep 
from going farther out. Now he was 
being carried swiftly along against his 
frantic efforts. The crowd that had 
gathered farther up the bank to see the 
race evidently had not noticed him top- 
ple in, and was unaware of his predica- 
ment. 

The current was strong, and carried 
him swiftly along. Bobby had all that 
he could do to keep himself up. Now 
he was passing under the railroad 
bridge, and a little beyond that, he knew, 
was the dam. He realized that he must 
have help. Raising his head, he tried 
to yell, but the next instant he was strug- 
gling under water. Bobby managed to 
get his head up again, but he could not 
call for help. The dam could not be very 
far away, and he was getting tired. 

Suddenly he heard a faint, familiar 
call, “Bobby!” Jack’s voice! It sounded 
mighty good. “Keep up; I’ll be with you 
in a minute more!” This time the voice 
was closer. “Here, put your hand on 
my back. I'll get you to shore in a 
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jiffy!’ Bobby placed his hand on Jack’s 
shoulder, and then slowly the bank came 
closer. 

Later, in dry clothes and none the 
worse for his adventure, Bobby was say- 
ing regretfully to Jack: “You lost the 
race because of me. You just left the 
others to finish while you swam to my 
rescue.” 

“But I was the only one that happened 
to see you!” Jack protested. “The race 
doesn’t matter. Maybe there’ll be an- 
other one later on. Now, come, have a 
look at Nicky!” 

Bobby had forgotten Nicky, and some- 
how he hated to think of the rabbit. Re- 
luctantly he followed Jack to the old box. 

“Look!” ordered Jack, grinning. 

Bobby peeped in. There was Nicky 
with the notched ear, and beside her 
were four soft, furry little bunnies. 

“T found her here this morning with 
the bunnies,” Jack explained, “and I 
nailed some slats across the box so that 
she wouldn’t take them off somewhere.” 

Round-eyed, Bobby stared at the bun- 
nies; then he laughed with delight. 

“Jack, aren’t they wonderful? And 
if you hadn’t put up the slats they might 
have been lost or hurt. I'll not move 
them for a while, and then I want you 
to keep two of them.” 

“Two!” Jack repeated, in breathless 
joy. Before he could say another word 
one of the boys ran toward them, calling; 
“Hurry, fellows! We’re waiting at Mr. 
Drumm’s house for the awards; and 
there’s to be a special one. It’s because 
Jack rescued Bobby!’ 


Table Blessing 


Make us to know the joy of life; 
Keep us, O God, from sin and strife. 
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Cross- Word Game 
By ALICE A. KEEN 


Two or more can play this game, and 
paper and pencils are all that are needed. 

Each player makes a square and then 
divides it into twenty-five smaller 
squares by drawing lines across and up 
and down, so as to make five squares 
each way within the large one. You 
may draw it free-hand. 

Then, when all the players are ready, 
each player in turn gives a letter to be 
written in any one of the small squares 
that you may care to use. What you are 
trying to do is to make as many words 
as you can. These words may be read 
across or from top to bottom, just as 
in crossword puzzles; and they may con- 
tain three, four, or five letters. Two- 
letter words are not counted in your 
score. Of course, when it comes your 
turn to give a letter, you naturally give 
one that will help you to make a word. 
The letters that the others give must 
be fitted in as best you can. Sometimes 
they will be the very ones you want; 
sometimes they will upset all your 
plans; often they will put words into 
your mind that you had not thought of. 

When all the squares are filled, count 
the words that you have made to find 
your score. A three-letter word counts 
four; a four-letter word counts five; 
while for every five-letter word that 
you have managed to spell you can give 
yourself a ten. Any word that can be 
found in the dictionary may be used. 
The highest scorer wins. 
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There’s a neat lit - tle clock; In the school-room it stands, And _ it 
* 
softly 
he 
je — 
points to the time With its two lit - tle hands. And may 
we, like the clock, Keep a _ face clean and bright With 
= fos be 
slower 
hands ev - er read-y To do what is right. 
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GREETINGS FROM THE LAND OF 
SCHOOLTIME! 

Your secretary was looking over a 
stack of your letters, and nearly every 
letter had something in it about school. 
Some Boosters are changing schools, and 
want prayers that they will like their 
new classmates and teachers. Some wee 
Boosters are going to school for the first 
time, and need a bit of courage. Some 
Boosters think their new lessons are go- 
ing to be difficult, and they want the 
prayers of other readers. 

“How can we help these Boosters to 
enjoy their school year?” we asked good 
Captain Speak-no-evil. 

“Why,” exclaimed our captain, “that 
is easy. We'll just sail for the Land of 
Schooltime and show our Boosters how 
pleasant that land really is.” So we came. 

“Schooltime Land is a fine place for 
adventure,” announced our captain. 
“We'll separate into groups of forty or 
so and explore every path and valley and 
hill. At evening we’ll meet again and 
tell just what we found.” So that eve- 
ning we gathered around a jolly big 
camp fire on the beach, and told of our 
adventures. 

“IT met the fiercest-looking man you 
can imagine,” said one fine lad. “His 
name was Arithmetic. He almost fright- 
ened me, but I spoke right up to him and 
said, ‘I’m not afraid of you, Mr. Arith- 
metic.’ Mr. Arithmetic laughed then, 
and didn’t look nearly so fierce. He said, 
‘Well, son, I’m glad you’re not afraid of 
me. Most children are, because they 
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don’t spend enough time with me to be- 
come really acquainted. If you will just 
give me a bit of your time and attention 
each day while you are in Schooltime 
Land, you’ll soon find that I’m quite a 
likable chap.’ 

“After that I met Miss Spelling, Mr. 
History, and all the other members of 
the Lesson family. They proved to be 
just as nice as Mr. Arithmetic. They 
said that if children would just forget to 
be afraid of Lessons and study every 
day, they would find all members of the 
Lesson family interesting and pleasant.” 

“Very good!” cried Captain Speak-no- 
evil. ‘Who else had an adventure?” 

“T did,” said Annie Sue. “I always 
disliked to meet strangers and to go to 
a strange school, but I shall not feel that 
way again. This afternoon I met a 
lovely lady called the Spirit of School. 
She told me that children nearly always 
want to be friends, if we just act friend- 
ly toward them; and that teachers like 
new pupils and want to help them.” 

“Good! Annie Sue. What did you 
find, Robert?” 

“Well,” said Robert slowly, “I never 
liked school very well because I thought 
it was uninteresting, but today I met a 
funny little fellow named Imagination. 
He took me for some adventures in the 
queerest places. For our reading lesson 
we rode with Robin Hood and his men 
through Sherwood Forest, and in a his- 
tory book we went for a voyage around 
the world with Magellan. It was great! 
I’m going to take Imagination with me 
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every time I study now. He makes les- 
sons interesting.” 

“These adventures ought to help every 
single Booster to enjoy the Land of 
Schooltime,” exclaimed your secretary. 
“I must get to my letters now, and you 
Boosters to your lessons. Remember to 
say The Prayer of Faith, not only for 
those whose names are listed, but for all 
Boosters, that they may have a happy 
and successful stay in the Land of 
Schooltime. 


Gertrude knows that she has within 
her a rich storehouse that supplies her 
with all the wisdom and understanding 
that she needs for school. So have you. 

Dear Club: Well, I’m here again to tell 
you I say The Prayer of Faith every day. 
I can see where it has helped me a great 
deal. One day, in algebra, I couldn’t un- 
derstand a problem that we had in our test, 
so I said, “God’s mind in me knows how to 
work this example, and it is easy and clear.” 
I got that problem right, and also received 
the highest test mark I had ever received 
up to that time. Thanks to Unity. Well, 
I want to tell the members that they have 
a fine club and that it certainly helps me. 
—Gertrude Lee Williams. 

If Oscar read the Booster pages for 
July, we know that he is learning to con- 
trol his temper by having only kind and 
loving thoughts. We cannot be angry 
when we are thinking the right kind of 
thoughts. 

Dear Secretary: I am very glad I joined 
the club because it has helped me in my 
school work a lot. I have been trying to 
keep the rules the best I can. I would like 
to be prayed for so that I can control my 
temper.—Oscar Carlson. 

Ada’s letter came to us last 
spring when birds were nesting. 
We know that she will be suc- 
cessful this school year also. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you for 
your prayers. I was glad to see my 
name in Wee Wisdom. I am 
doing much better in school. 
! love my Wee Wisdom sto- 
ries. 
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We have a robin’s nest in our tree, and 
I watch them every morning and evening. 
—Ada Anderson. 


We think of Alaska as a place of ad- 
venture, and we are glad to know that 
Wee Wisdom finds its way to Jack’s 
Alaskan home every month. 

Dear Secretary: I read Wee Wisdom ev- 
ery month. It is a jolly little book. 

I should like to tell the other boys and 
girls about life up here in Alaska. The 
snow does not get very deep up here usually, 
but this winter the snowfall was eighteen 
inches. 

My motto is, “A soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” It works. I will try to be a 
good booster.—Jack Van Gilder (Alaska). 


Jo Ann makes the most of every issue 
of Wee Wisdom. 

Dear Editor: Last summer some friends 
of mine who take Wee Wisdom gave me a 
few copies of it, and my mother liked it 
so much that she gave it to me for Christ- 
mas. I have received three copies already, 
and they all have lovely stories in them. 
I like the Bible lessons. Everything in 
Wee Wisdom has such cute pictures. I like 
to color, and Wee Wisdom always has such 
nice things to color. I like to color the zoo 
animals. 

I am going to save all my magazines, 
and when I have my last one for this year 
I shall make a book of them. I shall cut 
out only the things we are supposed to cut 
out, and then pass the book on to some 
poor children or to our school library.—Jo 
Ann Crites. 


Across the ocean, Frank writes that 
he enjoys our Booster club. He is well 
and strong now, and we are glad. 

Dear Secretary: Your letter came when 
I was ill in bed, and it cheered me. I am 
trying to keep the pledge as well as I can. 
When I was in bed I was 
making fancy things for my 
mother. — Frank Saunders 
(England). 

Sharing both work and 
play makes work no trou- 
ble at all, and play twice 
as much fun. 


Dear Secretary: Just as 
soon as Wee Wisdom comes, 
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my brother and I sit down and read all the 
stories. We only wish they were all longer. 
One day last week we washed all the 
windows for Mother just as Kegs and 
David did in one of the Spartans’ stories. 
My brother is eleven years old. He did the 
outside, and I did the inside. It was lots 
of fun.—Lois Patch. 

God is Evelyn’s ever-present help. Ex- 
aminations are good opportunities to use 
His help, and we are glad that she is 
learning to do so. 

Dear Secretary: I like Wee Wisdom very 
much. I read the stories as soon as I get 
it. When we have examinations in school, 
I pray to God to help me and then I do not 
fear the examinations. It helps me to get 
good grades too. I try not to say bad words, 
and I am getting better all the time.—E've- 
lyn Johnson. 

Roscoe thanks all the Boosters who 
prayed for his father and his pet. 
Dear Wee Wisdom: I have been a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster Club only 
a month, but I have tried hard to keep my 
pledge. I have taken Wee Wisdom for sev- 
eral years, and have always enjoyed read- 
ing it. Since saying The Prayer of Faith 
I can drink milk, which I never could be- 
fore because it made me sick. I want to 
thank you for prayers for both Daddy and 
my kitty.—Roscoe H. Crosier, Jr. 


Marilyn has found that prayer is help- 
ful at school too. 

Dear Secretary: At school we had what 
was called a badge test. It was a test for 
physical education. One of the tests was 
to see how many times one could hit a 
ball over the net. The average was six 
out of ten. I asked God to help me get the 
average. My prayer was certainly an- 
swered, for instead of six out of ten I made 
ten out of ten. Many such pleasant things 
have happened to me.—Marilyn Coz. 

It is good to plan nice things for 
others, and we should try to do all the 
nice things that we plan. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: How I thank you for 
the Wee Wisdoms. I surely enjoy reading 
them. I think so much of my Wee Wisdoms 
that I have my friends come to my home on 
Saturday afternoons to read them. Then we 
talk of the nice things we can do for others. 
I surely love the Wee Wisdom way.—Thelma 
Geisslen. 
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Good-by until we meet in the month 
of pumpkins, witches, and Halloween. 
THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Donarita McCune, 947 22d St., Santa 
Monica, Calif.; Peggy E. Hanna (11 years), 
557 Virginia Ave., Bucyrus, Ohio; Vivian 
Wright, 508 Smedes St., Vicksburg, Miss.; 
Avalyn Zimmerman, 437 North Ash, Wich- 
ita, Kans.; Geraldine G. Brant, 615 Orange 
Ave., Long Beach, Calif.; Corinne Smith, 
Route 8, Box 532, Portland, Oreg.; Althea 
McPherson, 1551 Southern Blvd., New York, 
N. Y.; Martha Payne, East 4th St., King- 
man, Kans.; Margaret Bergstrom (ll 
years), Box 442, Multnomah, Oreg.; Mary 
March (13 years), Potter Valley, Calif.; 
Mary Frances (12 years) and Ila Rae (9 
years) Freeman, Commerce, Tex.; Stephen 
Agblee, % S. E. Quansah, P. O. Box 468, 
Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa; Primrose 
Robinson (9 years), 523 Grand Lake Blvd., 
West Chicago, Ill.; Claude Oberer, Route 1, 
New Cambria, Kans.; Helen Woodhouse 
(11 years), 70 Strathmore Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Bessie Mae Mathews, Box 51, Or- 
mond, Fla. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Golden Lily Booster Club of Chicago: 
prayers for strength and success; Sylvia 
Brander: prayers for healing; Margaret 
Alice Payne: healing prayers; Aileen Am- 
brose: prayers for her school work; Daisy 
Edwards: to succeed in her school work; 
Viola Kramer: prayers; Enan Okpa: 
prayers for his school work; Della Rauch: 
prayers to keep the Booster pledge, and for 
prosperity for her family and herself; Jo- 
nell Coburn: prayers for her mother and 
herself; Manning Alexander Goodridge: 
prayers; Daphne Wilson: prayers; Ger- 
trude Lee Williams: prayers for her mother 
and herself to return home, and to find 
their dog; Helen Woodhouse: prayers to 
control her temper, and to have lovely long 
finger nails; Cecile Moore: prayers; Anna 
Belle Lovelace: healing for her Aunt Belle; 
Donald Maiten: prayers for health; Dorothy 
A. Bergl: prayers for school work; Ruth 
Satterfield: prayers for the healing of her 
arm; Jessie Mae Green: prayers for her 
mother and father. 
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A Mill Wheel 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


Do you know the great- 
est invention ever worked 
out? You will think of the electric light 
or the radio at once; but it is something 
much simpler than these, something 
without which we could have neither 
radio nor airplane. In -fact, modern 
machinery would be impossible without 
it. 

This most important invention is the 
wheel. 

Many, many years ago, crude paddles 
were fastened to a wheel, and the wheel 
placed in a swiftly running stream so 
that the force of the water would turn 
it rapidly. The shaft supporting the 
wheel turned with it and so furnished 
power for mills. The gristmills (mills 
for grinding grain) of our fathers’ and 
grandfathers’ days were turned by giant 
mill wheels. Some of these are still in 


use today. Perhaps there is one near 
your home. 
Streams were dammed, and the water 


allowed to run through 
a small opening called a 
mill race. The mill wheel was placed be- 
low this race, and the water, in falling 
on the huge paddles, made the wheel re- 
volve. We can have fun damming up 
brooks and making the water turn a 
mill wheel of our own. 

For the wheel we need four thin pieces 
of wood, 2 to 214 inches wide and 314 
inches long. A piece of orange crate, 
which you can get at the store, will be 
just right for this. The hub of the 
wheel should be a block 1 to 114 inches 
square, and just as long as the pieces of 
wood are wide. Tack the pieces of wood 
to the hub, as in figure 1. Now draw 
diagonal lines across both ends of the 
block, from corner to corner, and drive 
a long nail into either end where the 
lines cross. These nails make a shaft 
for the wheel to turn on. 

Three pieces of wood, 1 inch thick, 4 
inches wide, and 1 foot long, nailed to- 
gether as in figure two, 
will make the mill race. 


Now dam up a small run- 


ning brook with rocks 
and dirt, and set the mill 
race into the dam, as A 
in figure three. 

Drive two stakes firm- 
ly into the brook bed 
just below the outlet of 
the mill race. Space 
these stakes carefully so 
that, when deeply 
notched at the top ends, 
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they will support the mill wheel, as B in 
figure three. The water should be al- 
lowed to fall as far as possible before 
striking the outer edge of the mill wheel, 
thus giving it the greatest possible 
power and speed. 

Of course if you have no small stream 
in your neighborhood, you may use the 
garden hose or the water flowing from 
a faucet to supply water for your mill 
race and to turn the wheel. A mill 
pond will be just the place to race the 
speed boats that you made last month, 
or perhaps Mother would like to have a 
small pond and a mill race in her rock 
garden. 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 19) 


Address your questions or suggestions 
for Our Stamp Collectors’ page to 
Charles R. Strotz, in care of Wee Wis- 
dom magazine. We cannot answer by 
personal letters or conduct a stamp ex- 
change for you, but we will answer ques- 
tions on Our Stamp Collectors’ page, 
and publish as many suggestions as we 
have room for. 


Glenn’s Nickname 


(Continued from page 9) 


was gone from his heart, and he was 
glad that he had told. 

“Well, I say!” cried Cap at last, “it 
takes real spunk to speak up and tell 
on yourself like that! I’m glad I’m 
going to have you on my team.” 

“Nine ’rahs for Spunk!” cried Chink 
White, throwing up his cap. He too 
looked happier. 

“Let’s call him ‘Spunk’ all the time,” 
said Cap. “ ‘Peachy’ is no name for a 
fellow like him.” 

And that’s how Peachy’s name was 
changed to Spunk. 


od is my help in every need, 

does my every hunger feed. 
Hod walks beside me, guides my way, 
Shrough every moment of the day... 


now am wise» J now am trus, 
~ Patent, hind and loving, too 
All things Fam, can do and be, 
dhrough Christ, the drath 


¥ that is inme.... 
Ur od is my health, 
ST cant he sic 
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Do you know where these words 
come from? Of course you do, for 
every Wee Wisdom reader knows 
The Prayer of Faith. Isn’t it won- 
derful to know that God is with 
you all the time—when you are 
asleep, when you cross a crowded 
street, when you are taking a test 
in school? No matter where you 
are, or what you may be doing, al- 
ways know and say, “God is my 
help,” and you will be kept safe and 
happy. 


To help you to remember the 
words of The Prayer of Faith, we 
have printed and framed them for 
your room. The words appear 
against a background of lovely 
colors—blue, pink, and green—in a 
frame of blue and gilt. Send your 
order today, so that we may start 
the prayer on its way to you. The 
price is $1.50. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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What Is Temperance 
LESSON 10, SEPTEMBER 4, 1932. 


Once every three months we have a 
Sunday school lesson on temperance. To 
be temperate means to be moderate, or 
to keep within reasonable limits. It 
also means to abstain from doing things 
that one may like to do, or to give them 
up because one wants to do so and not 
because one must. No one would be in- 
terested in giving up something that 
he liked to do unless there was a very 
good reason for his doing so. 

There is a very, very good reason why 
every one should be temperate. When 
you hear a person speaking about in- 
temperance or temperance, as a usual 
thing he is referring to the drinking of 
intoxicating liquor or the refusal to 
drink it. The reason one should refuse 
to drink beer or wine or whisky is that 
it dulls his mind and makes it difficult 
for him to think clearly and truly. If 
you had a difficult lesson to learn, you 
would want to be able to think clearly 
in order to learn it; you would consider 
it very foolish if some one should offer 
you a drink that would put your mind 
to sleep. Indeed, you would be foolish 
to take the drink. This is what happens 
to the person who drinks: at first he 
feels refreshed, but soon his eyes become 
heavy with sleep and his mind dull, his 
muscles grow tired, and he no longer en- 
joys his friends, his family, or his work. 
What boy would want to take into his 
mouth a drink that would rob him of 
his mind? What girl would do so un- 
wise a thing? 

The lesson is Isaiah 5:11-16, 22, 23. 


I drink pure water, and keep my mind 
clear. 


God’s Love Light 
LESSON 11, SEPTEMBER 11, 1932. 


The lesson for today, which you will 
find in Numbers 10:11-13, 29-36, takes 
up the story of the Israelites. They are 
still in the wilderness, but are ready 
now to begin their journey out to the 
Promised Land. 

God was very good to the children of 
Israel. To assure them of His constant 
presence with them, He caused a pillar 
of cloud to hang over them by day, and 
at night there was a pillar of fire to re- 
mind them that He was still watching 
over them and guiding them. 

Each of us has within himself some- 
thing that is comparable to this incident 
in the lives of the Israelites—conscience. 

To make the lesson clear, let us say 
that our thoughts are like the children 
of Israel. We have loving thoughts, 
strong thoughts, wise thoughts, health 
thoughts and so forth. When all these 
thoughts are turned toward God, or 
good, we are happy and free in our 
minds. That time is like the day, and 
the joyous feeling in our hearts is like 
the pillar of cloud leading us. If there 
should come a time when our health 
thoughts are turned toward sickness or 
our love thoughts toward hatred, that 
time is like the night, and the unhappy 
feeling burning in our hearts is like the 
pillar of fire, reminding us that God 
is willing and ready to help us. 

Let us use the following thought: 
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God’s love shines in my heart, and 
lights my way. 
On Promised Lands 
LESSON 12, SEPTEMBER 18, 1932. 


Bible stories are interesting for two 
reasons: first, because they tell us about 
the lives of people who lived long ago; 
and second, because the same sort of 
thoughts that passed through the minds 
of the people of that time are often in 
our minds. 

You will find the Bible story for to- 
day is Numbers 13:1-3, 25-33. 

In this lesson Jehovah told Moses to 
send out men to look over the land of 
Canaan, the land that Jehovah had 
promised to give to the children of Is- 
rael for their new home. Those men 
were to be strong, active men. 

The spies went out into the new land 
and came back with the report that the 
land was flowing with milk and honey, 
but that the people were very strong 
and their cities well fortified. 

Then Caleb stood up before the people 
and said that while this was true the 
children of Israel were able to overcome 
the difficulties and possess the land. 

Can you think what in our lives and 
our minds is like this experience in the 
lives of the children of Israel? 

Our “Promised Land” is our knowing 
that we are one with God. When we 
really know this so that we never doubt 
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it, we shall be fearless and happy and 
successful. 

Our spies that we send out into this 
new country are the thoughts that we 
send out to see if this new land is as 
desirable as we have been told it is. For 
instance, suppose that you wanted very 
much to be able to overcome fear and to 
learn to swim, and some one told you 
that if you would have faith in God’s 
power He would help you to do both. 
Then if you sent out a strong thought of 
faith, you would find that your swim- 
ming improved. Your thought would 
come back with the message that it was 
true that the buoyancy of the water 
would support your body. Then an- 
other thought would say, “Yes, that is 
true, but it takes a great deal of practice 
to learn to swim well, and there are 
others who can swim better than I can.” 
If this happens to you, send out a Caleb 
thought, which says, “Yes, but we (your 
strong, princely thoughts) are able to 
overcome all difficulties and to possess 
the ‘Promised Land.’ ” 

A thought for this week is: 


I send out strong, courageous thoughts. 


God Is Our Life 
LESSON 13, SEPTEMBER 25, 1932. 


You will find the lesson for today in 
Leuteronomy 32:48-52; 34:5-8. For 
three months we have been reading a 


in 
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very interesting continued story, the 
story of Moses. We have learned how 
God saved the life of the baby Moses 
and placed him in the home of the Egyp- 
tian princess, where he was educated. 
We saw Moses lose his temper and 
make such mistakes as the slaying of 
the Egyptian. Then we saw him act 
cowardly and flee to escape punishment. 
We know that God loved Moses, for 
He forgave him and called him to lead 
the children of Israel out of Egypt. 
Sometimes we lose our temper and 
make mistakes ; then because of our mis- 
takes we feel that no one loves us and 
that it is useless for us to keep on try- 
ing to do right. The story of Moses 


teaches us that God loves and trusts us 
in spite of our mistakes, and that He 


Wee Wisdom readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer. 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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still can help the child who trusts Him. 

God led Moses through many experi- 
ences, but He did not permit him to 
enter the Promised Land because Moses 
had disobeyed Him. 

In the lesson for last Sunday we 
learned that the Promised Land is an- 
other name for our knowing that we are 
one with God. 

When we forget that God is our life 
and our strength and our wisdom, we 
become ill and weak, and do foolish, 
cowardly things. In other words, we 
are not permitted to enter the Prom- 
ised Land of perfection. 

The following thought will be helpful 
if you use it this week: 

I remember always that God is my 
life, my health, my wisdom. 
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Grown-Ups 


The books that are listed on this page will delirht you with their re- 
freshing messages. You will find in every one of them constructive sug- 
gestions for meeting your problems, for putting the joy of living into your 
daily existence. 


Lessons in Truth, by H. Emilie Cady, will take you 
step by step from the study of Being to a realization 
of the freedom that comes from knowing and apply- 
ing the principles taught by Jesus Christ. This book 
will help you to see life as it really is—a period of 
growth, an opportunity to follow in the footsteps of 
the Master. In cloth binding, price, $1; flexible, $2. 


Vv 


{ LOVINGLY 
Lovingly in the Hands of the Father, by Evelyn Whi- La 
tell, will delight you with its intensely human stories, 
each of which is based on a true incident. As you + FATHER 


read this book you will be impressed by the sure 
and swift results to be attained through the prac- 
tice of faith in God, faith in people, faith in things. » 
The price of this book, cloth bound, is $1; in flexible EVELYN WHITELL 
binding, $2. 


Remember, by Lowell Fillmore, will awaken in you 
the consciousness of ever present good. This book 
radiates so much of joy, peace, and love that in 
reading it you will experience an increased desire 
to understand practical Christianity and to put it 
to work in your affairs. Remember is written in a 
simple, attractive style that you will like. In cloth 
binding this book is priced at $1. 


The Sunlit Way, by Ernest C. Wilson, is an inspira- 
tion to reach out and claim the good of today. The 
author says that we cannot live in the past and in 
the present at the same time, and that we cannot 
grasp the good of today if we still hold fast to the 
things of yesterday. This book presents a construc- 
tive teaching that any one may accept and apply to 
his affairs. A cloth-bound book, price, $1. 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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6 les FIRST day of school had come, 
and Miss Morgan had surprised the 
children by arranging an outing. She 
had asked the parents: to provide 
enough cars to take the children to Ar- 
row Rock for the day. 

The Spartans and Miss Morgan rode 
in the car with David’s father. They 
took the lead down the smooth road. 

“There is an old tavern at Arrow 
Rock that was built in 1830,” Miss Mor- 
gan told them. “On top of the tavern 
is a bell that has been rung six times a 
day for over a hundred years.” 

The day was soft and lovely and the 
children were enjoying the ride, when 
suddenly they found themselves on the 
main street of a small town. 

“What town is this, Mr. Harrison?” 
asked Chink. 

David’s father drove up to an old 
vine covered building and stopped. 

“This is the town of Arrow Rock,” 
he said impressively, “and this is the 
tavern.” 

“We have time to look at some of the 
interesting things before lunch,” said 
Miss Morgan as they went in. “This 


room is where most of the relics are 
kept,” she continued, leading the way. 
There were some old spinning wheels, 
and Coralee found a funny-looking old 
sunbonnet that completely hid her face 
when she tried it on. 
“Look at this big kettle,” exclaimed 
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Red Makes an Experiment 


Chink. “What was it for anyway?” 
“Kettle!” repeated Kegs in a puzzled 

tone. “They must have used that for a 

bathtub. It’s big enough.” 

“No,” laughed Miss Morgan. 
is a soap kettle.” 

“A soap kettle?” Coralee was per- 
plexed. 

“Yes,” continued Miss Morgan. ‘You 
see, in the days before the Civil War 
there were no nice, neat cakes of laun- 
dry soap to be had in the stores. Every 
one made his own soap in a kettle like 
this.” 

“There is a funny-looking thing over 
here,” called Red. “It looks like some 
sort of musical instrument, but I can’t 
get any noise out of it.” 

“Oh, that is a candle mold,” said 
Miss Morgan. “The settlers had to make 
their own lights too, in those days. They 
poured hot tallow into these molds and 
let it harden.” 

“Look at this queer old sewing ma- 
chine,” exclaimed Coralee, ‘‘and, O Miss 
Morgan! What is this?” 

“That isaloom. In your great-great- 
grandmother’s day people wove their 
own cloth.” 

Kegs looked around the room care- 
fully. “Say! everything in here is to 
work with,” he said finally. ‘“Didn’t peo- 
ple ever play in those days?” 

“They didn’t have time, I guess,” 
Coralee. 


“That 


said 
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“Which reminds me,’ Miss Morgan 
put in, “that it is time for lunch.” 

The children went down the hill and 
spread their lunches out upon the white 
tables under the trees. 

After lunch, on the way back up the 
hill, Red discovered a small stone build- 
ing with an iron-barred door. 

“Hey!” he called in excitement, “look 
here! This is a jail, and it was built 
in 1829.” 

The group crowded close to peer into 
the small jail. 

“Well, at least the fellows in jail 
didn’t have to work,” said Kegs. 

“You’d be begging for work after you 
had been cooped up in there for a while,” 
David told him. 

“Look how dark it’s getting,” said 
Cousin Bob. 

“Yes, I’ve been 
watching those 
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lightning played over the dark old furni- 
ture. 

At six o’clock Mr. Harrison inter- 
rupted the play to ask, ‘““How should you 
like to stay here all night?” 

“What will our mothers think?” Cora- 
lee wondered. 


“T telephoned and said that we would 
be home early tomorrow,” Mr. Harrison 
told them. Just then the old bell began 
to toll, and the children ran to wash 
for supper. 

“Isn’t this fun?’ Chink asked later, 
as they were gathered around the tables 
in the tavern’s dining room. 

Kegs, who was beside him, nodded 
vigorously, his mouth at the moment be- 
ing full of cornbread. 

After supper they gathered around a 
crackling fire in the old fireplace. It 


clouds,” said Mr. Har- 


rison. “We’re in fora 


storm.” 


“Perhaps we'd bet- 
ter start home,” Miss 
Morgan suggested. 

“We'd get caught in 
the middle of it now,” 
said Mr. Harrison. 
“We had better wait 
here until it is over.” 

The children were 
glad of the opportu- 
nity to spend the after- 
noon in the old tavern. 
They gave only pass- 
ing notice to the storm 
that was soon raging 
outside. They  pre- 
tended that time had 
turned back and that 
they were living in 
pioneer days, while 
rain splashed against 
the windows and an 
occasional flash of 
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was cozy there 
with the storm 
shut out. They 
told stories and 
joined in singing 
songs, until Miss 
Morgan reminded 
them that they 
were to get an 
early start in the 
morning. Then 
they trooped up- 
tired and _ happy. 


stairs to 
Somehow it was not so cozy and cheer- 


bed, 


ful up there. In the room that David 
and Kegs chose, the black marble-topped 
dresser looked cold and stern, and the 
four-poster bed with its canopy seemed 
ready to swallow as many children as 
might crawl into it. 

“We can sleep three in a bed in here,” 
said David, as he and Kegs stood looking 
at the big bed. 

“Yes,” agreed Kegs. “Let’s get Red 
to come in here with us.” 

“Hey, Red!” called David. 
in here and sleep with us.” 

There was no answer. 

“Red!” called Kegs, going into the 
hall. “Red, where are you?” 

Again there was no answer, and al- 
though every room was searched, Red 
was nowhere to be found. 

“T’ll take a look around outside,” said 
Mr. Harrison at last. 

“Kegs and I will go with you,” said 
David. So the three went out into the 
raging storm. Mr. Harrison cupped his 
hands and shouted, “Red! Red!” They 
waited, but heard only a terrific peal 
of thunder which seemed to rend the 
sky. 

“Where do you suppose he is?” yelled 
Kegs into David’s ear. 

David shook his head. “I wish I knew,” 
he answered. Kegs’ lips began to trem- 
ble. 

Just then there was a lull in the storm, 


“Come on 
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and Mr. Harrison stopped suddenly. 

“Did you boys hear anything?” he 
asked. They stood and listened. Again 
it came, clearer this time—‘“Help! help!” 

“It came from over there!” Mr. Harri- 
son hurried ahead. 

“Help!” This time they were sure 
that it was Red calling. 

“Where are you?” yelled David. 

“In the jail!” came the answer. “And 
I’m about frozen.” 

Mr. Harrison had his flash light out 
in a moment and began to work at the 
lock. 

“The bar fell into the catch when you 
shut the door,” he said as he opened it 
and Red stumbled out. ‘Come on now. 
Let’s run back to the tavern.” 


The children wanted to know why 
Red had gone out to the jail, but Miss 
Morgan hustled them all to bed, say- 
ing that the story would keep until morn- 
ing. When Red and David and Kegs 
were safe and warm under the canopy 
of the black walnut bed, Red explained 
to the other two. 

“I wanted to know how those prison- 
ers used to feel, out there alone at night 
in a big storm,” he said. “Of course, 
I didn’t really mean to lock myself in.” 

“Well, I guess you found out all right,” 
David told him. 

“Why couldn’t you have just imagined 
it without going out there?” Kegs 
wanted to know. “I feel creepy enough 
in this dark, old-fashioned bed.” 

“Say, don’t fuss 
about this bed un- 
til you’ve tried an 
old-fashioned jail 
in a rainstorm,” 
Red advised him 


as they rolled 
over to go to 
sleep. 


The next morn- 
ing the sun crept 
into the old tav- 
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ern and found children in every bed. The 
bell soon had them up and at breakfast. 

“It has been a wonderful trip!” said 
Coralee, as they were leaving for home. 

“Yes, but I’m glad that I didn’t live 
when folks had to make their own soap 
and candles and cloth,” said Kegs. 

“TI shouldn’t have minded that,’ Red 
told him, “but I don’t think much of 
their jails.” 


Anne's Talisman 
(Continued from page 14) 


our school. Father drove us past there 
last week. It’s just one little room. 
School begins next week. Shan’t we 
have fun going to that kind of school?” 

They all agreed enthusiastically that 
it would be fun. 

“We have the rest of this week to do 
things,” said Paul. “Father says that 
unless the school is a good one, he will 
have to send me back east to a ‘prep’ 
school. You see, I have to be getting 
ready for college. I can’t waste a year 
in a school where I’m not learning any- 
thing.” 

Paul put on a very grown-up air as 
he looked over his smaller companions, 
none of whom had finished the gram- 
mar grades. 

“Well, what shall we do tomorrow?” 
asked Connie. 

“We'll all take our ponies and visit 
the deserted mesa,” Paul decided for 
them. 

“A really deserted mesa?” cried Anne. 

“Yes. It’s behind that one that we can 
see. No one lives on it, and we are 
allowed to visit it. The Indians think 


that it is haunted by spirits, and they 
never go near it.” 

“Oh, what fun!” cried Anne. “I won- 
der if I have a pony yet.” 

“Yes, Mr. Harrison got in a number 
of ponies, and one has been kept for 
you 


” 
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“Oh, where is it? I want to see it.” 

The ponies were kept up on the plain 
near the camp of the Mexican workmen, 
one of whom took care of all the live 
stock. There was just an inclosure to 
keep the animals from wandering, for 
the weather in that region never became 
cold enough to make shelter for them 
necessary. 

The children all went down to the 
corral. Anne made friends with Manuel, 
the herdsman, a little withered Mexican 
man who wore earrings and who smiled, 
displaying his white teeth, when Anne 
greeted him in Mexican Spanish. While 
Anne was not yet much of a linguist, 
she could give a greeting in several lan- 
guages. In some of these languages she 
knew a number of words. Wherever 
she had lived, she had made friends with 
her neighbors, and inevitably she had 
picked up some of the language. 

Anne patted her pony, and Manuel 
lifted her upon its back for a short ride. 

Then the children went back down to 
the camp. Anne went with Alice and 
Ellen to visit the playhouse. It was an 
enchanting playhouse—a small cave ex- 
tending back into the rocks beside the 
trail. The girls had already gathered 
a number of treasures for it. One of 
these was a horned toad, which lived in 
a small pen at one side. 

“He knows his name,” said Alice 
proudly. “Come, Nebuchadnezzar.” 
And the funny little creature hopped to 
the side of his pen to accept food. 


The shadows were growing long when 
Anne went home. Already, under 
Prossy’s wonder-working fingers, the 
new pine house looked like a home. 

“O Prossy, I do think this is going to 
be the loveliest place to live,” cried Anne. 

“T think it will do very well,” said 
Prossy. “Now come, and get dressed. 
We are going to the Crawfords’ for din- 
ner tonight.” 

(To be continued.) 
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These Scottish children are dancing the Highland fling. The boy in the right- 
hand corner is playing the bagpipe, a musical instrument used by the Scottish 
people. The children dress in plaid materials of dark red, green, and yellow. 
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Penn 


We have a little dollies’ house 
Beneath the old elm tree, 

Where we can play on sunny days 
That we are mothers three. 


There is a bed with pillows soft, 
On which my dolly lies; 

She sleeps so sweetly while I sing 
Her pretty lullabies. 


My sister sews with needle sharp 
A tiny blouse of blue 

For darling little Tommy boy, 
Her doll of summers two. 


And Bertha loves to bake the cakes 
For us to have at tea; 

We always try to serve the best— 

r dolls are company. 
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Begin at dot number 1, and draw a straight line from dot to dot in their con- 
secutive order. Finish at number 87. You will find the picture of a friend. 
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Progressive Hidden Word 
Puzzle 


By E. MENDES 
My first is in trumpet, but not in drum; 
My second is in drum, but not in violin; 
My third is in violin, but not in saxo- 
phone; 
My fourth is in saxophone, but not in 
oboe; 
My fifth is in oboe, but not in triangle; 
My sixth is in triangle, but not in flute. 
My whole names a man revered the 
world over, because his work made him 
a universal benefactor. 


Heads and Tails 
By G. R. SEIKEL 


The heads and tails (first and last 
letters) of these words are missing; the 
definitions will help you to find them. 
- OVER - Overspreads; hides. 
-OVER- To control; manage. 
-OVER- Those who are deeply at- 

tached in affection. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE: 

Questions and Answers: Mark Twain, 
Edison, Andrew Jackson, United States, 
Sousa, Washington, Fulton, Lincoln, Tark- 
ington, England. 
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The Iron Horse 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


HEN WE think of 
railroads we also 
think of engines and trains of cars— 
one seems just a part of the other. How- 
ever, railroads were used in coal min- 
ing many years before engines were in- 
vented. 

The cars, or trains, on these first rail- 
roads were pulled by horses or mules. 
Sometimes even sails were used. In 
hauling coal from the mines, deep ruts 
were worn in the ground. To prevent 
this, logs were laid across the roads and 
a smooth track of boards placed on top 
of them. This kind of track wore out 
quickly; therefore strips of iron were 
nailed to the boards to make them last 
longer. 

The first engines were built not for 
tracks, but to be driven on the open 
road, as we drive automobiles and 
trucks. 

One hundred years ago there were no 
paved highways, and the roads were very 
rough. During the winter they were 
often impassable, so that the new en- 
gines then stood idle for a long time. At 
last some one thought of laying tracks, 
as the coal mine operators had learned 
to do long before. These two things, 
the road of rails and the engine, had 
a great effect on the history of our coun- 
try; for from them grew the railroads 
that we have today. 

You would not enjoy a trip on one of 
the early trains. The open cars were 
built like wagons or stage coaches, and 
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the smoke and cinders 
blew back in the faces of 
the passengers. The tracks of the dif- 
ferent companies were of varying 
gauges or measurements, and as the 
lines were short, transfers had to be 
made every few miles. 

The engines made so much noise that 
farm animals near the railroad tracks 
were frightened. A man on horseback 
rode ahead of each train to clear the 
tracks and to carry a red flag as a dan- 
ger signal. 

In spite of all these things, the rail- 
roads offered much the quickest, cheap- 
est, and safest method of traveling or of 
sending freight and mail across the coun- 
try. After the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and the purchase of Alaska, the 
government passed laws to encourage 
the building of a railroad connecting 
the eastern and the western states. 

We are indebted to the railroad for 
the rapid growth and prosperity of the 
great interior of our country. The rail- 
road hauls cotton, corn, and wheat, as 
well as the perishable fruits and vege- 
tables, to market. In returning they 
carry back the things that are produced 
in other parts of the country. 

Before the railway mail service was 
started, it cost from twenty-five to fifty 
cents to send a letter any distance. With- 
out the railroads you can realize that you 
probably would not have Wee Wisdom, 
and that very few magazines and books 
would reach you. 


Kindness 


By CARLETON EVERETT KNOX 


Let’s be a little kinder 
To our comrades when we play. 
Let’s overlook the faults we find; 
Let’s practice love each day. 


This world will be a happy place, 
If only we will find 

That friends are made and also held 
By one’s just being kind. 
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